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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Tae French Revolution is.the most important 
event in the life of modern Eugope. Herder « com-,« 
pared it to the Reformation and the rise of Chris- 
tianity; and it deserves to be ranked with those two 
great movements in history, because, like them, it 
destroyed the landmarks of the world in which 
generations of men had passed their lives, betause 
it was a movement towards a completer humanity, 
and because it too was a religion, with its doc- 
trines, its apostles, and its martyrs. It brought 
on. the stage of human affairs foraes which Have 
moulded the actions of men ever since, and have 
taken a permanent place among the formative in- 
fluences of civilization. As Christianity taught 
that man was a spiritual being, and the Reforma- 
tion proclaimed that no barrier should stant be- 
tween the soul and God, so the Revolution asserted 
the equality of meg,gand declared each one of them,” 
regardless of birth, colour, or religion, to be pot 
sessed of inalienable rights. 
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“The universal significance of the event was 


, Tecognized both bz those who took part in it and 


by those who watched it from afar. The orators 
on the Seine were ‘fully conscious that the eyes of 
the world were upon them. “ Your laws will be 
the laws of Europe if you are worthy of them,” 
declared Mirabeau to the Constituent Assembly; 
“the Revolution will make the round of the 
globe.” “ When -France ‘has a cold,” remarked 
Metternich bitterly, ‘‘ all Europe sneezes.” * Who- 
ever regards this Revolution as exclusively French,” 
echoed Mallet du Pan, “is incapable of pronounc- 
ing judgment upon it.” ‘* The French Revolution,” 
declared Gentz in 1794, “is one of those events 
which belong to the whole human race. It is of 
such dimensions that it is hardly permissible to 
occupy oneself with any subordinate interest, of 


“ sach magnitade that posterity will eagerly inquire 


how contemporaries of every country thought and . 
felt about it, how they argued and how they acted.” 
Friends and foes of the “ principles of ’89”’ were 
at one in emphasizing the power of its appeal; 
ard men like Burke and Tom Paine, Immanuel 
Kant and Joseph de Maistre, who agreed in nothing 
else, were convinced thatetbe problems it raised 


“ concerned humanity as a whole. 


©. Thebooks in which the causes, events, and results 
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of the Revolution have been narrated and dis- 
cussed are beyond computatioi?; but happily the 
greater number are either worthless or superseded. 
Brief surveys of the more important contributions 
to our knowledge are given in the appendix ‘to 
Lord Acton’s Lectures on the French Revelution, 
and in chap. xiii. of Héstory and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century, by G. P. Gooch. 


I 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


TRAVELLERS and publicists of the eighteenth cen- 
«tury foresaw the Revolution, and historians of 
every school sought its roots in the generations 
and, indeed, the centuries which preceded it. 
Louis Blane declared that no man could date its 
beginning, since all nations had contributed to 
produce it. ‘‘ All the revolts of the past unite and 
lose themselves in it, like rivers in the sea. It is 
the glory of France to have performed the work 
of the human race at the price of her own blood.” 
‘Fhe socialist, historian commences his long-winded 
narrative with Hus; but this is to pile a needless 
burden on‘our backs. We must, however, at the 
outset form a clear conception of the life of the 
French people and the methods of government 
under the monarchical system elaborated by Henri 
T¥., Richelieu, and Louis XIV.; and this may be 
obtained from A. J. Grant, The French Monarchy ; 
Kitchin’s History of France ; or from the relevant 
chapters in the Cambridge Modern H: istory, vols. iv. 
to vi. : 

* thé rgel nature of the Ancien’ Régime was 
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e 
revealed to the modern world* by Tocqueville's 
L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution® published in 1855. « 
The author described his work as a study, not a . 
history; but it threw more light on the Revolution 
than any of the histories that had appeared and 
inaugurated its scientific study. The Revolution 
itself had exerted such a fascination that” it.had 
occurred to no one to ascertain its relation to the 
régime which it superseded. Realizing the neges- 
sity of exploring the provincialearchives, Tocque- 
ville made a prolonged stay at Tours, where he 
found a complete collection of the records and eorre- 
spondence of the Intendants. He pursued his 
researches in his native Normandy and in Langue- 
doe, studying the decrees of the ProvincialeParle- 
ments and the registers of the parishes, and thus 
gradually acquiring a clear conception of the classes 
of society and other relations, the nature and extent . 
of feudal rights, the central and local administra- 
tion. His results were as unexpected as they wey * 
irrefutable. “‘ As I advanced I was surprised to 
find at every moment traits which meet ws in France 
to-day. I discovered a mass of sentiments and 
habits which I had thought were the offspring of 
the Revolution.” The centralized administration 
of the nineteenth century proved to be an in- 
heritance from the Ancien Régime. France had 
been subject to three governments: the King and 
his ministers, workin” through the Intendants; - 
the feudal powers and jurisdictions;* and finallys 
the Provincial institutions. Of these the firs® were 
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by far the strongest; the feudal powers were weak; 
rand the Provincié] institutions were ghosts of 
.their former selves except in Brittany and Langue- 
doc. Feudalism gs a political system, aristocracy 
as a political force, had disappeared; but the feudal 
privileges that remained appeared all the more 
odious ‘because the system of which they formed 
a’part was dead. “Some good people have en- 
deayoured to rehabilitate the Ancien Régime. I 
judge it by the sentiments it inspired in those 
who lived under it and destroyed it. I see that 
all through the Revolution, cruel as it was, hatred 
of the old régime outweighed all other hates, and 
tha® during the perilous vicissitudes of the last 
sixty years the fear of its return has outweighed 
all other fears. That is enough for me.” 
Tocqueville, declared Scherer, accomplished for 
the Revolution what Lyell had done for the history 
of the globe. He destroyed the cataclysmic theory 
‘ard substituted the slow action of secular causes. 
Where men had seen a radical contradiction 
between th> Monarchy and the Revolution, he saw 
a logical continuation. The Ancien Régime was 
strongly centralized; the Revolution still further 
centralized administration, The Ancien Régime 
had destroyed the greater part of feudalism; the 
Revolution destroyed the rest. The driving-force 
- ofthe Revolution was equality of rights; and it was 
-eguality before the law whfch the Monarchy had 
“been striving to establish in its long struggle ‘with 
féudalism. The fruitful researches of Tocqueville 
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: « 
have inspired two generations 6f students to re- 
construct the administrative machinery and thee 
social life of eighteenth-century France. Of special 
importance are the writings of Albert Babeav on” 
the province, the town, and the village. Arthur 
Young’s well-known Travels in France in 1787-1789 
reminds us that conditions varied from province 
to province. 

The Revolution was due to the union of concyeté 
grievances, which were actuaYy worse in many 
parts of the Continent, with an intellectual 
activity which made the France of Louis XV. and 
XVI. the leader of European thought. John 
Morley’s five volumes on Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, and the Encyclopedists paint vivid 
picture of the group of men who taught the French 
bourgeoisie to think, to criticize, and to rebel. 
Sorel’s little volume on Montesquieu (English 
translation) and Higgs’s study of The Physiocrats, 
the dominant school of economists, are almagt- 
equally indispensable. No advanced student 
should miss the brilliant if somewhaé uncritical 
survey of the life and atmosphere of France in 
Taine’s Ancien Régime (English translation). 
More trustworthy is the long and admirable chapter 
entitled “Causes of the French Revolution” in 
the sixth volume of Lecky’s History of England in 
the Highteenth Century. 

The reign of Loni$ XVI. is best studied in the 
ninth volume of Lavisse’s great *co-operative 
Histoire de la France. The commanding “igure 
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Pa 


' of Turgot is admiringly sketched by John Morley 
ain his Miscellanies? vol. ii. The most authorita- 
tive account of the attempts to avert a revolution 
” byveform is provided in Ségur’s 4u couchant de la 
monarchie,.one of the classics of French historical 
literature. The first volume deals with Turgot, 
whose noble aims during two years’ tenure of office ~ 
ave fully recognized, but whose hasty methods are 
censured, ‘The second portrays the five years’ rule 
of his successor, Necker, who wisely aimed at less 
sweeping changes but whose sincere endeavours ~ 
to render France solvent were shipwrecked on the 
heavy expenses of the American war. 


II 
GENERAL WORKS ® 


. e 
THE documentary study of the French Revolu- i. 
tion is just half a century old, and only two of © 
the histories written before that time require our 
notice. Carlyle’s immortal work, published in 
1887, which should be read in Mr. C. R. Fletcher’s 
or Dr. Holland Rose’s edition, revealed the greatest 
event in modern history to the English-speaking 
world, and still shapes the judgment of all but 
historical students. By a supreme effort of creative 
imagination he succeeded in rendering the vision 
as real to his readers as to himself. It is the mgst 
dramatic work in historical literature. The reader 
has its great scenes stamped ineffacaably on his 
mind. The storming of the Bastille, the oath in 
the Tennis Court, the women’s raid on Versailles, 
the Féte of the Federation, the flight to Varennes, 
the trial and death of the King, the Girondins and 
Danton, the brief tragedy of Charlotte Corday, 


the fall of Robespierre—these pageants we carry « 


with us through Jif® “No writer except Michelet 

has approached Carlyle in the powet of rendering * 

the atmosphere of hope and horror, of tense passion 
15 . 
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and animal fury. + No less remarkable is his insight 
~into the character wf the leading actors. Though 
misconceiving the Girondins, like all other writers 


. “before Biré, he dre® portraits of Louis and Marie 


Antoinette. Mirabeau and Lafayette, Danton, 
Robespierre, and Marat, which require little cor- 
rection. But the deficiencies of the epic are as 
egnspicuous as its merits, His knowledge of the 
period was extremely limited. The relations of 


, France with Euxope aré neglected, and the 


2 


provinces are forgotten. He conceived the Revo- 
lution as purely destructive, a huge bonfire of 
-feudal lumber. That it inherited many principles 
and, tendencies of the Ancien Régime, that con- 
structiye work of a permanent character was 
accOmplished, that its two main watchwords, 
equality and the sovereignty of the people, were 
to mould the thought and action of the nineteenth 
century, was unknown to him. His book is less 
a pistory than a series of tableaux vivants, less an 
explanation of events than an evocation of the 
past. The faculty of presenting the Revolution 
as the story of a logical connection of events, 
organically related to the periods preceding and 
following it, which Carlyle utterly lacked, was 
possessed in an eminent degree by Mignet, whose 
concise and lucid narrative, though published in 
1824, is still well worth reading, and has kept its 
plaee in the book market’ While the longer and 
“more ambitious narratives of Thiers, Michelet, and 

ouis Blanc are rarely consulted except by. special- 
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ists. The Histoire parlementaite de la Révolution 
Frangaise, published in 1884-9888 by Bouckez and 
Roux, contains material not, accessible elsewherg 
and is useful for reference. . . 
The sucecss of Carlyle frightened *British his- 
torians off the field; and it was not till half a 
century later that Morse Stephens summarized 
for English readers the researches of Freifch 
scholars. The greatest novelty of his learned and 
valuable book was that he traced the course ofs 
the Revolution in the provinces; but after bringing 
his story down to 1798 he settled in the United 
States, and the third volume never appeared. 
Thus to this day we possess no detailed and com- 
plete history written by a single British hand. 
By far the best guide through the period from 
1789 to 1799 is Madelin’s The French Revolution _ 
(English translation), first published in 1911. If 
the student had time for only a single volume on 
the great upheaval he would be wise,to choose this 
admirable work, which incorporated the ascer- 
tained results of research, and which én successive 
editions keeps abreast of the march of historical 
investigation. To study the pages of Madelin 
after reading or re-reading Carlyle is to measure 
the sensational adyance that has taken place in 
our knowledge and interpretation of forces and 
events, Written i ina gpirit of critical detachmgnt ° 
verging on severity distinguished by the usual, 
French clarity of arrangement, and furnished with 
full bibliographies, the work is indispensable to 
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beginners and a Valuable companion to the ad- 
wanced student. 
While Madelin provides the most useful summary 
. of details; Lord Aéton’s Lectures on the French 
Revolution, delivered at Cambridge in 1895-1899 
and published in 1910, offers the best philosophic 
survey of the stupendous movement and of the 
devivation and significance of the ideas by which 
it was inspired. The opening lecture on “ The 
Heralds of Revolution” is remarkable for the 
prominence assigned to Fénelon, “the first man 
who saw through the majestic hypocrisy of the 
Court and knew that France was on the road 
to ruin.” The second, on “The Influence of 
Ameriaa,” is the most novel and valuable in the 
book. Acton attributes the failure of the moderate 
reformers mainly to the intrigues of the Court 
with foreign Powers; for, though the King began 
as the convinced advocate of reform, he was sur- 
rounded by evil advisers, the worst of whom was 
the Queen. Of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man he spraks with the enthusiasm of a Liberal 
idealist. “It is the triumphant proclamation of 
the doctrine that human obligations are not all 
assignable to contract or to interest or to force. 
This single page of print outweighs libraries and 
is stronger than all the armies of Napoleon.” It 
~ had, however, one eardinal fault: it sacrificed 
, liberty to equality, and thé absolutism of the 
* King was succeeded by the absolutism of the 
Assenfbly. The attack on the Church, represented 
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by the Civil Constitution of* the Clergy, was a 

needless and fatal blunder, afd turned the gonarvh 

as well as the minor clergy into convinced enemigs* 
of the Revolution. The Constituent Asgembly 

was better than the Legislative, and the Legislative 

was superior to the Convention. The reign of 
violence began when the danger on the frontier 
became acute, and ended when it was removed. 

A despotic executive was inevitable, and the 

Girondins went down before the Jacobins, whe 

were worse men and cared even less for liberty, 

but knew how to defend the fatherland. Despite 

its horrors, however, the Revolution was a great 

effort towards the emancipation of the common 

man. en 

No man, alive or dead, has done so much to 

discover and to expound the history of the Revo- 

lution in all its length and depth and breadth as 

’ Aulard, for whom a Chair of the History of the 

French Revolution was founded jn 1886 by*the 

Municipal Council of Paris, His chief narrative 

work, The Political History of the French Revolu- 

tion, published in-1902 (English translation, 4 vols.)" 
bears the subtitle, “ Origins and Development of 
Democracy and the Republic,” and makes no 

pretence to offer a history of France between 

1789 and 1795. He merely glances at the events 

of the first three years, and has little to say of the* 
Court, finance, e€énomic conditions, diplomacy, 
and war, His theme is the evolution an appliea- 

tion of the two governing principles of the Revo- 


. 


a 
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lution—equality and the sovereignty of the people. 
,TRe most striking ffovelty of the book is the 
“dgmonstration of the gelative conservatism of the 
men Sf 1789 and of the late appearance of the 
republican idta. No one of note except Brissot 
and Condorcet asked fora republic till the autumn 
of 1790, and the Legislative Assembly was as 
moffarchical as the Constituent. The Monarchy 
was owerthrown not by convinced republicans but 
by the blunders and@ intrigues of its champions. 
Aulard’s second main thesis is that the Terror 
was due, not to the domination of abstract ideas, 
but to the necessity of repelling the invading 
‘armies and of safeguarding the precious reforms 
alreagy Achieved. The men who believed in the 
principles of 1789 and were determined to uphold 
them acted as they might have been expected to 
act. The Jacobins were the custodians of the 
Revolution and of the national territory, and 


Ww agafnst their grueltics must be set the supreme 


achievement that they saved their country from 
the return of the Ancien Régime and from con- 


+ ‘quest and spoliation by foreign-armies. “I am 


a respectful and grateful son of the Revolution 
which has emancipated humanity and-science,” 
writes the historian, who stands for the militant 
radicalism and anticlericalism characteristic of 
*France under the Third Rgpublic. His hero is 
@anton, the man of iron wil and: swift decision; 
but the geal guide of the Revolution was the people 
itself. After the decisive constitutional victories 
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of 1789 a rift began between’ the bourgeoisie and 
the masses; and it was owfhg to the latter tMat, 
the Revolution did not stgp short with politigal 
changes but undertook the championship “of the 
peasant and the artisan. Aulard’s Book is written 
with a mastery of the sources that no historian 
has ever approached, and he renders the evolution 
of the drama thoroughly intelligible; but he Packs 
literary charm, and. he is a frank partisae, His 
hatred of monarchy, feuddlism, and the State 
Church is only cqualled by his gratitude to their 
destroyer, and no other competent writer has 
come so near justifying the Terror as a patriotic 
necessity. 

Taine detested the Revolution as hé@artily as 
Aulard loves it, and his three volumes (English 
translation) constitute the most resounding attack 
on it ever delivered. While his volume on the 
Ancien Régime won general approval for its 
literary brilliance and its relatively bal#nécd 
attitude, its successor aroused enthusiasm in 
royalist and clerical circles and indifnation among 
Radical Republicans. He brushes aside the tradi- 
tional distinction between the principles of 1789 
and the principles of 1798. On being asked when 
the Terror began, Malouet replied, “On July 14, 
1789”; and Taine shared his opinion. The 
“Golden Dawn”? never existed; moderate amen’ 
were never at the” helm; sound principles never 
prevailed; bloodshed and rapine begarXt once; 
it was more than a revolution: it was a dissolution, 
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The Revolution was in essence, he declares, a 
jrénsfereof property” “That is its permanent 
fogce, its primary motive, its historical meaning.” 
He had discovered a good deal of evidence in the 
archives on the burning of chateaux in the summer 
of 1789; but his picture of France rushing head- 
long into anarchy is a gross exaggeration. The 
Ancien Régime fell in thousands of villages with- 
out bhoodshed or disturbance. No less partisan 
were the second and third volumes, devoted to 
the Jacobins, whom he depicts as crazy doc- 
trinaires, thirsting for blood and revelling in 
destruction, 'Taine’s Jacobins are mere figments 
of his imagination. He charges them with blind- 
ness to the facts around them; but he himself is 
blind to the most important influences which 
shaped their conduct. He depicts them as the 
children of Rousseau, learning nothing and for- 
getting nothing; whereas they had been monarch- 
ists in the early years of the Revolution. The 
émigrés on the Rhine, the ceaseless intrigues of 
the Court with foreign Powers, the flight to 
"Varennes, the hostile armies massed on the frontier 
a few days’ march from the capital, the savage 
threats of the Brunswick Manifesto, the rebellion 
in the Vendée—these tremendous facts, without 
which the Terror is frankly unintelligible, are left 
‘virtwally unnoticed. Manyoof.the acts of the 
Constituent, the Legislative, and the Convention 
were cryel and unwise; but a definite reason 
ean be assigned for them independently of any 
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philosophy. We should bear in mind the warning 
of Acton—* The Revolution will never be inte? 7 
ligibly known to us till we discover its conformity 
to the common Jaw, and recognize that it & not - 
utterly singular and exceptional, that*other scenes 
have been as horrible as these, and many men as 
bad.” Taine’s methods of research have been 
criticized as sharply as his judgment of men 4nd 
events. In his Taine, historien de la Révolution 
Francaise Aulard endeavoured to prove that the 
book is virtually worthless for the purposes of 
history; but Cochin, in his Crise de histoire 
révolutionnaire, replied to the attack. It may be 
read with profit by advanced students as an anti- 
dote to the hardly less uncritical pans which the 
great upheaval continues to inspire, and to the 
narratives of socialists such as Jaurés (Histoire 
socialiste de la France, 1789-1900, vols. i. toiv.), and 
Kropotkin (The Great French Revolution), who 
exalt the wisdom and virtue of the masse9 in 
ee 

contrast not only to the nobility me the clergy 
but to the bourgeoisie. 

Taine wrote his book under the ‘shies of the” 
débacle of 1870 and the Commune of 1871, and 
his volumes were missiles in his fight against 
modern democracy. The work of his friend Albert 
Sorel, on the other hand, which was produced in 
the same period, is ag dispassionate and objeqtive” 
as any history’ of" controversial events can be, 
L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise prpsents a 
panorama of the conflict between the new France 
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and the old Europe‘from 1789 to 1815. The three 
velumeg devoted to~Napoleon are of less value 
_ than the five which deal with the Revolution. 
His odject was to exhibit the Revolution, which 
appeared to some as the subversion and to others 
as the regeneration of the world, as the natural 
result of the history of France and of Europe. 
-Wh'le Tocqueville had found the model of its 
internal policy in the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., Sorel announced that in their foreign 
policy the revolutionists were equally the direct 
heirs of the Monarchy. Sybel had been the first 
writer to connect the Revolution with the main 
stream of European history and to elucidate the 
Polish and other factors which determined. the 
policy of Prussia, Austria, and Russia during its 
course. But Sorel, writing a generation later, 
enjoyed the advantage of access to a mass of new 
material, and his. book is the first adequate study 
of: the Revolution in its international bearings. 
AT®, devoting a preliminary volume to an analysis 
of the political methods and ideas of the eighteenth 
sentury and to describing the decrepitude of France 
and of feudal Europe, he traces the atmospheric 
change from the noble principles with which the 
leaders set out. He does not scoff at the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, but he contests its 
‘practical value. He is fair to the émigrés, dis- 
tinguishing the early intransigeants, who in their 
blind hatzed endeavoured to arm Europe against 
their fatnerland, from the later victims of persecu- 
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tion who unwillingly fled for their lives. He 
comprehends the instinct of the Court,, while 
censuring its policy. Like Sybel he ascribes the 
more immediate responsibility for the war te thé - 
chauvinism of the Girondins, though the explosive 
forces of the Revolution and the old instjnct for 
“ the natural frontiers ” of the Rhine and the Alps 
prepared the way. Yet his sympathies are with 
his countrymen in the conflict, for the integrity 
of the national territory and the maintenance of | 
. the priceless achicvements of the Revolution were 
at stake. He recognizes the intimate connection 
between the danger on the frontier and the worst 
excesses in Paris, but makes no attempt to palliate 
them. Rejecting Taine’s wholesale indictmegt, 
he returns to the sensible tradition of supporting 
the principles of 1789 and condemning the Terror. 
The lights and shadows are evenly distributed. 
“ Taine,” swites Hanotaux, who was the friend 
of both, “only sees blood dropping from the 
scaffold; Sorel sees it spread over the battlenitid 
to save the country and to fertilize Europe.” 
Though his pages often throw light on the fate - 
of individuals and the struggles of parties, his 
subject is France as a Great Power. “ Instead of 
investigating the human interior,” writes Acton, 
“he is on the lookout across the Alps and beyond 
the Rhine, writing, as, it were, from the point of - 
view of the Foreign < Gilice. He is at his best when, 
his pawns are diplomatists. In the pracess of 
home politics and the development of political 
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ideas he does not Surpass those who went before 
him.” , Even in theevast field of foreign affairs he 
does not always tread with equal sureness, and 
Ris dealings with British policy fall below his high 
standard. 


Il 
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iz} 
Mucu of the best work on the Revolution is 
stored in a vast array of monographs and bio- 
graphies, to a few of whieh attention may be 
directed. In La France d’aprés les cahiers de 1789 
Champion briefly and clearly summarizes the - 
astonishingly moderate demands for reform put 
forward in the first half of 1789 by the people of 
France. In recent years a lively controversy has 
arisen as to the derivation of the Declaration of . 
the Rights of Man, the articles of which, with an 
elaborate commentary, are printed, by Eugéne’ 
Blum, La Déclaration des droits de Vhomme et du 
citoyen. The Heidelberg Professor Jellnek argued 
in his booklet, Die Erkldrung der Menschenrechte 
(American translation), that the Declaration would 
not have been drawn up but for the example of 
America, and pointed out that many formulas 
were borrowed from the constitutions of the 
separate States. Emile Boutmy replied in the ~ 
pages of Les Annat& de UBeole libre des sciences, 
politiques (reprinted in his Etudes SAAR that 
the resemblances were mainly external. t ~ 
a 27 
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Declaration arosz from the needs and traditions 
+ of France and tke atmosphere of the European 
Aufkidrung or Enlightenment. The subject has 
. “been exhaustively discussed, and a verdict given 
rather to Boutmy than to Jellinek, by Wilhelm. 
Rees, Die Erkldrung .der. Menschen-und-Biirger- 
rechie von 1789, The “‘ ideas of 1789” are analyzed 
at length by Redslob, Die Staatstheorien der 
Franzosischen Nationalversammlung von 1789, 
. Champion's J.-J. Rousseau et la République Fran- 
¢aise discusses the relation of his teaching to the 
different phases of the movement and warmly 
defends him from the charge of being the spiritual 

_ father of the Terrorists. 

_ The. two years of the Constituent Assembly 
should be studied in Morse Stephens’s The Principal 
Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 
Revolution, 2 vols.; in Aulard, Les Orateurs de la 
Constituante ; and in the biographies of its leading 
men. Willert’s Mirabeau (Foreign Statesmen 
Series) gives’ the best short account of the great 
orator; but the standard Life is by Alfred Stern, 

« Professor of History at Zurich, of whose work 
there is a French translation (2 vols.). Clapham’s 
Life of the Abbé Sieyés portrays the famous but 
somewhat cold-blooded theorist who was mainly 
responsible for the Declaration of the Rights of 

« Man. Lanzac de Laborie’s Mounier narrates the 
friitless cfforts of the modeySte reformers at the 

“very oytset to secure the adoption of something 
like tHe British Constitution. Miss Bradby’s Life 
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of Barnave, the most important¢ contribution to 
the history of the Revolution masle by any British 
scholar. for’ matiy years, not only revives’ the 
attractive figure of the youfig statesman put 
describes the growth of partics and analyzes in 
detail the political, ecclesiastical, and colonial 
problems they had to face. In his most recent 
work, La Révolution Francaise et le régime féodal, 
Aulard describes the feudal régime as it surviyed 
under Louis XVI., and traces the successive stages 
inthe abolition of feudalrights. The tragic episode 
of the flight to Varennes is best studied in Lenotre’s 
monograph, Le Drame de Varennes (English trans- 
lation, The Flight of Marie Antoinette). . 
“ Tt had only one fault left to commit,” deglared f 
Taine in concluding his account of the Constitu&nt 
Assembly, “and this it committed by resolving 
that none of its members should find a place in 
its successor.” ~The Constitution of 1791, which 
it had taken the Constituent two years to elaboratg,. 
and which Louis XVI. was compelléd to accept, 
retained a shadow king and entrustgd the real 
power to an Assembly of new and untried men. 
The Legislative Assembly was inferior in ability 
and character to its predecessor, and it was 
dominated by the Girondins. The eloquence of 
Vergniaud, the fascination of Madame Roland, and 
the tragic fate of the Jeaders won the sympathy , 
of their contempor&fes and captivated the his- 
torians of the first half of the nineteenth gentury.° 
They were depicted as high-souled idealists, who 
. ° 
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went down before the assault of the men of blood 
~ and iron. But ferther study has shattered this 
alluring portrait. In Le Légende des Girondins 
Biré showed that fhey were for the most part as 
ready for violent courses as the Jacobins, that 
they desired a war which Robespierre and other 
Jacobin leaders were anxious to avoid, and that 
the majority for the execution of the King was 
secured by their votes, Sybel and Sorel emphasized 
. their responsibility for the declaration of war in 
the spring of 1792, and Aulard has argued that 
nothing but the rigid centralization which they 
opposed enabled the Jacobins to keep the invaders 
at bay and to frustrate the counter-revolution. 
The partisan character of the Memoirs of Madame 
Roland, once so popular, is now fully recognized, 
and her voluminous correspondence, published in 
recent years, clearly reveals her faults of mind and 
temper. She has found recent English biographers 
dp I. A. Taylor and Mrs, Pope-Hennessy. The 
leader of the party at the height of their power in 
the Legislative Assembly has recently found a com- 
petent American biographer in Ellery’s Brissot de 
Woarville. Cahen’s Condorcet et la Révolution Fran- 
gaise depicts the boldest thinker of his time in 
France. A concise and lucid discussion of the 
origins of the struggle between France and the 
old Europe is given in Clapham’s Causes of the 
War of 1792, Ymportant speeches are given in 
“Aulard,. Les Orateurs de la Législative et de la 
Convention, 
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The Legislative Assembly, like the Constituent, 
was theoretically monarchicalain sentiment; but, 
during the first half of 1792 republicanism made ~ 
rapid advances, and Brunswick’s invasion andeth® . 
brutal Manifesto swept away the Monarchy, pro- 
voked the September massacres, brought Danton 
into power, and substituted the radical Convention, 
elected on a wide franchise, for the timid and 
rather colourless Legislative. For the next two 
years domestic politics were dominated by the af 
war, which opened badly for France, took a more 
favourable turn with the cannonade at Valmy and 
the retreat of Brunswick, passed through a highly 
critical phase in 1798, and in 1794 scored victories, 
in Belgium and on the Rhine which remaved all 
fear of invasion or defeat. The story of the titanic 
efforts of the young Republic to vanquish a world 
in arms has been told with admirable impartiality 
in the eleven small volumes of Chuquet’s Guerres 
de la Révolution, based on the archives of the War 
Office; and a brief summary of the campaigns by 
an expert is given in Belloc’s French Revolution 
(in the Home University Library). Danton may . 
be most safely studied in Madelin’s recent mono- 
graph; and Belloc’s cloquent biography helps us 
to visualize the personality of Robespierre. Lord 
Morley’s sketch of Robespierre in his Miscellanies, 
vol. i., though written over forty years ago, is still . 
worth reading. Methley’s Camille Desmoulins 
provides a good popular account of the most 
powerful of the Jacobin journalists. Thé second 
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volume of Moncur2 Conway’s Life of Thomas Paine 
lescribes the actixities of the only Anglo-Saxon 
“member of the Convention, who owed his election 


_ to his book The Rights of Man, the most effective 


of the imumerable replies to Burke. The tragic 
end of the King and Queen is described with great 
power in Belloc’s Life of Marie Antoinette. A flood 
of light on the whole history of the activity of the 
Convention i in Paris and the provinces and of the 
_ fall ‘of Robespierre ; at the Revolution of Thermidor 
in 1794 is thrown by the first volume of Madelin’s 
Fouché, perhaps the most valuable biography of 
the revolutionary era. There is no satisfactory 
Life of Carnot; but the story of national defence 
“is well told in Lévy-Schneider’s Jean-Bon Saint- 
Anéré.” Nesta Webster’s Chevalier de Boufflers is 
among the best of the numberless books which 
describe the life of the upper classes before and 
during the Revolution. 

. While only the professional student will read 
every volume of Aulard’s vast Recueil des actes du 
Comité du Salut Public, which has been appearing 
ever since 1889, it aids us to visualize the methods 
by which France was governed during the Terror 
if we open its pages at random, watch its members 
at work in Paris, and read a few reports from the 
Representatives on Mission in the provinces. Of 
smaller bulk but of not less importance are the six 
voiumes, entitled La Socibte ‘des Jacobins, com- 
ae need yy Aulard simultaneously with the Recueil, 
and covering the Aye years from the foundation of 
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the Jacobin Club in 1789 till tts existence was 
terminated soon after Thermidox by Fouché locking. 
the door. With the record of the debates before 
us we learn that the famou’ club, so far font” 
being from the first the haunt of wild men, began 
with a monarchist atmosphere, and reflected 
rather than caused the change as public opinion 
drifted towards republicanism. During the Con- 
vention the debates in the club were often of 


greater importance than the debates in the = 


Assembly, as the rival leaders rehearsed their 
parts and tested their strength before the decisive 
struggle and the operative vote. A third docu- 
mentary source of the utmost value is the great 
collection in seven volumes, Actes de la Commune 
de Paris pendant la Révolution, edited by Laerdix, 
1894-1898. A brief account of the Commune of 
Paris is given in Alger’s Paris, chap. iii. The 
registers of the wards have been utilized in Mellié’s 
valuable work Les Sections de Paris pendant la. 
Révolution Frangaise, and are summarized in 
Alger’s Paris, chap. iv. As a result of these 
publications the historian dare no longer confine 
himself to the main. stream of history in the 
Assembly, but must follow the tributaries that 
flow in from the Jacobin Club and the Commune 
of Paris. It is in such contemporary records, not 
in the memoirs written in many cases long after 
the events describ€& “that the history of the 
Revolution must be sought. ~~ / 
The last year of the Convention, aftér th 
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revolution of Thtrmidor, and the four years of 
ethe Directory whieh succeeded it, have attracted 
neither the public nor the historian. The fever 
“of the Revolution is*over, and the personal interest 
begins to shift to Bonaparte and his campaigns 
in Italy and Egypt. It is impossible to make a 
hero of Barras or Sieyés; and the work of Carnot, 
the organizer of victory, continucd to be done 
behind the scenes. Neither Barras nor Carnot has 
feund a competent biographer. Sciout’s compre- 
hensive work, Le Directoire (4 vols.), was never 
wholly satisfactory-and is now in parts out of 
date. Foreign relations are surveyed in Sorel’s 
, fifth volume and more recently i in Guyot’s massive 
* work, Le Directoire et la paix de !' Europe, which 
sufiplements and in parts corrects Sorel. A 
brilliant picture of the political, economic, and 
social anarchy under the Directory is painted in the 
first volume of Vandal’s classical work, L’ Avéne- 
ment de Bonaparte. Bonaparte’s early life may be 
studied in the standard biographies of Holland 
Rose and, Fournier (English translation), and 
in more “Actail in Chuquet’s three masterly 
volumes, La Jeunesse de Napoléon. Aulard’s 
vast collection of material in five volumes, Paris 
pendant la réaction thermidorienne et sous le 
Directoire, is indispensable to the advanced 
student. - 

“If we are fully to undérsfand the course and 
character of the Revolution we must extend our 
silon even the field of pure politics. A collec- 
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tion of essays entitled L’Ciuvre tociale de la Révo- 
lution, edited by Emile Faguet ebriefiy summarizes. 
the problems of the army, education, the clergy, 
socialism, and the land. Lefislation is surveyef - 
in Sagnac’s La Législation civile de la Révolution 
Frangaise, and in Cahen et Guyot, L’Giuvre légis- 
lative de la Révolution. A brief but masterly 
summary is given by Paul Viollet in chap. xxiy. 
of vol. viii. of the Cambridge Modern History. 
The vital problem of finance is fully analyzed in , 
Stourm’s Les Finances de V'ancien régime et de la 
Révolution (2 vols., 1885), and more recently in 
Gomel’s Histoire financiére de V Assemblée Con- 
stituante, 2 vols., and Histoire Sinanciére dela, 
Législative et de la Convention, 2 vols. Religiqus 
life during the period of upheaval has attratted 
authors of different schools. The best summary 
in English, though published in 1882, is-contained 
in W. H. Jervis's The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution ; but much material has subsequently 
come to light. In his important Kiudes sur 
Vhistoire religieuse de la Révolution, Francaise 
Gazier has shown, with the aid of Bishop Grégoire's ~ 
papers, that the churches were only shut from the 
end of 1798 to the beginning of 1795, when Notre- 
Dame was reopened for worship, and the dying 
Convention recoiled from the extreme anticleri- 
calism of its prime, France was ripe for the 
Concordat in 1795;"bat the Directory renewed the 
persecution. La Gorce, the eminent historian of 
the Second Empire, has written a somewhat 
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polemical Histoiré religieuse de la Révolution Fran- 
aise in three volumes from the standpoint of 
Catholic royalism. A fourth volume is to carry 
. the marrative from Thermidor to the Conecrdat. 
From the opposite pole of political and religious 
thought Aulard has described Le Culte de la raison 
et le culte de Etre supréme. Tis pupil Mathiez 
has thrown light on the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy in his Rome et le clergé francais sous la 
, Constituante, and on the curious movement asso- 
ciated with the name of Larevelliére-Lépeaux in 
his massive monograph, La Théophilanthropie et le 
culte décadaire 1796-1801, 'The literature of the 
¢ighteenth century is described by specialists in 
val. vi, of the great co-operative Histoire littéraire 
de ‘la France, cdited by Petit de Julleville. A 
scintillating picture of social life is painted in the 
two volumes of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
Histoire de la société francaise pendant la Révelution 
et-le Directoire, which may be supplemented by 
E. F. Henderson’s Symbol and Satire in the 
French Revolution. Alger’s Paris in 1789-1794 
+ adds many traits; and Lenotre’s essays, trans- 
lated under the title of Romances of the French 
Revolution, 2 vols., are as scholarly as they are 
readable. Approaches to socialism are described 
in Lichtenberger’s Le Socialisme et la Révolution 
Francaise. e 
In addition to the larger wérks of Aulard already 
mentioned, the Professor has collected his essays 
and lectures in seven volumes entitled Etudes et 
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legons sur la Révolution Frangaise. Every este 
from his pen repays study; but-perhaps the,most. 
valuable parts of the long and growing series are 
the numerous studics of Danfon, and the su*vey~ 
of the foreign policy of the Convention in the 
third volume. Many of the Etudes et legons are 
reprinted from the review La Révolution Frangaise, 
founded in 1881 and conducted by Aulard and his 
pupils, The rival periodical, Za Revue de. la 
Révolution, founded in 1888 to receive the con- 
tributions and to spread the views of Catholic 
royalists, contained a number of valuable articles, 
but expired in 1889, 

The outstanding feature of recent research has | 
been the study of social and economic conditions, 
the early stages of which were described in Bbis- - 
sonade’s booklet, Les Etudes relatives & l'histoire 
économique de la Révolution Frangaise, spublished 
in 1906. An Economie Commission, created by 
the State in 1903, undertook the publication of 
the Cahiers, which when complete will form a 
small library. The six volumes published in the 
Archives Parlementaires at the end of the Second - 
Empire neglected the documents of the Villages, 
which are more valuable than the ambitious efforts 
of the three Estates, often drawn up by lawyers 
and in many cascs copied from models with a few 
local additions. A second task is the collection 
of data relating to thé property of the Church and 
the émigrés and to the royal domain. A third 
enterprise is to trace the stages of the abolition 
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of feudal rights. «Students who desire to consult 
the French archives will find the technical guidance 
which they require in Pierre Caron’s Manuel 
. "Bratique pour Uétude de la Révolution Frangaise, 
1912, 


IV 
THE REVOLUTION OUTSIDE FRANCE ~* 


IN a triple sense the French Revolution belongs . 
to European history. It grew out of conditions 
which were in large measure common to other 
countrics; its course closcly affected and was con- 
tinuously affected by the policy of almost every _ 
State in Europe; and finally its influence on the 
institutions and ideas of the Old World was tar- ~ 
reaching and enduring. We must therefore occa- 
sionally escape from the meridian of Paris and 
view its repercussions on the life and thought of 
other members of the European family. It is the- 
merit of Sybel and Sorel to have established the 
vital connection of the internal and external policy 
of France with that of the rulers of the great -~ 
European States. The émigrés, for instance, belong 
as much to European as to French history, as we 
may learn in detail from Ernest Daudet’s classical 
Histoire de U émigration, from Lady Blenncrhassett’s 
monumental biography ,of Madame de Staél, and 
from Bernard Mallef’s delightful Life of his great- 
grandfather Mallet du Pan. The volumes.of the 
Cambridge Modern History and of the Histoire 
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- £ 
générale should He at our elbow. The best brief 
-political survey ef the relations of France and 
Europe is to be found in Morse Stephens’s Revolu- 

_ “ongry Europe, 1739-1815. The reaction of the 
events and ideas of the Revolution on the mind of 
Europe is briefly surveyed in vol. viii., chap. xxv., 
of the Cambridge Modern History. The gradual 
crumbling of feudalism throughout Europe is traced 
by Doniol, La Révolution Frangaise et la féodalité. 

, 7The countries most interested in and most 
affected by the eruption of the French volcano 
were Great Britain and Germany, in both of which 
the opening scenes of the drama were welcomed 

With general enthusiasm. The best introduction 
tq its effects on the former is P. A. Brown’s French 

~ Revolution in English History, which tells the story 
of the Radical movements and societies in the 
light of rew material. The same theme is fruit- 
Tully discussed by Laprade, England and the 
French Revolution, 1789-1797 ; W. P. Hall, British 
Radicalism, 1791-1797 ; Veitch, The Genesis of 
Parliamentary Reform ; Kent, The English Radicals ; 

- and Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution. 
Lecky’s Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, Litton 
Falkiner’s Studies in Irish History and Biography, 
and Guillon, La France et PIrlande pendant la 
Révolution, give the Ivish side of the drama. John 
Morley’s Burke-should be followed by the study 
of the Reflections on the Revilution in France, and 
the Letters on a Regicide Peace in the excellent 
Clarendon Press edition of E. J. Payne. Lord 
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Rosebery’s Pitt should be mastered before ap- 
proaching Holland Rose’s standard biography. .- 
J. L. Hammond’s Charles James Fox: A Political 
Study expounds and defends thé greatest opponent™ . 
ofthe war against France. André Lebon’s L’ Angle- 
terre et Vémigration frangaise, 1794-1801 describes 
our secret negotiations with the émigrés. J. G. 
Alger’s Englishmen in the French Revolution followg 
the footsteps of a number of British enthusiasts 
to Paris. The profound influence of the Revolu- 
tion on literature may be studied in Dowden’s 
delightful lectures on The French Revolution and 
English Literature ; Cestre’s La Révolution Fran- 
gaise et les podtes anglais; Brailsford’s Shellegy 
Godwin, and their Circle ; and Emile Legouis's The 
Youth of Wordsworth, Phe =e 
The effect of the Revolution on the mind and 
institutions of Germany was far greater than in 
England. While in the latter the reform move-* 
ment in its widest sense was thrown back by a. 
generation, in the former the ideas of ’89 and the 
impetuous onset of the French armies swept away 
the worst abuses of feudalism and overthrew’ the 
Holy Roman Empire and its antiquated system—. 
the Diet, the Court of Appeal, the Circles, the 
Impcrial Knights—all but six of the Free Cities, 
and a multitude of petty principalities, secular 
and ecclesiastical. A full account of the Teper- 
cussion of the Revolution on the mind of Germany, 
on the institutions of the Empire, and the individual 
German States is given by G. P. Gooch, Germany 
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and the French Revolution. Certain aspects of the 

same subject are treated by Wenck, Deutschland 

vor Hundert Jahren, 2 vols. The political history 
*v ofthe revolutionary era is related with admirable 
impartiality in Heigel’s classical survey, Deutsche 
Geschichte, 1786-1806, 2 vols., which supersedes 
Hiusser’s narrative of the same period, and supple- 
-ments and corrects the work of Sybel. A brief” 
‘but brilliant sketch of Germany before and during 
“the Revolution is provided in the first half of the 
first volume of Treitschke’s History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century (English translation). 
Martin Philippson’s Geschichte des preuasischen 
*Staatswesens vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen, 
-covering. the reign of Frederick William in two 
¥olumes, though not impeccable in scholarship, is 
of value for its new material. Ernst von Meicr’s 
two volumes, Preussen und die franzdsische Revolu- 
tion, analyze the influence of French ideas on the 
- reformers of Prussia, denying them in the case of 
Stein (in opposition to Stein’s latest biographer, 
Max Lehmann) and admitting them in the case of 
Hardenbérg. The decisive influence of the ideas 
of tne Revolution on Prussia is maintained in 
Cavaignac’s two volumes, La Formation de la 
Prusse contemporaine. Rambaud’s Les Frangais 
sur le Rhin and Sagnac’s recent volume Le Rhin 
Srangais pendant la Révolutien et 0 Empire describe 
the conquest of the left bank of the Rhine and 
the reforms introduced during the twenty years 
of French occupation. 
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The political history of the revdlutionary era in 

» Italy is most authoritatively relatgd in Franchetti’s 
Storia d’ Halia, 1789-1799. Hazard’s learned mono- 
graph, La Révolution Francaise’ et les letires itafi- # 
ennes, 1789-1815, describes the cffect on thought. 
Giglioli’s Naples in 1799 (written in English) tells 
the faseinating and tragic story of the short-lived 

* Neapolitan Republic, modelled on that of France. 
For Spain we may consult Baumgarten’s Geschichte 
Spaniens wahrend der franzdsischen Revolution ;, 
for Belgium, Lanzac de Laboric’s La Belgique sous la 
domination francaise ; for Holland, Legrand, La Révo- 
lution Francaise en Hollande ; for Russia, Lariviére, 
Cathérine II. et la Révolution Frangaise, mainl 
based on extracts from the correspondence of the 7 
Empress, with a valuable Introduction by Rart- ; 
baud. Hazen’s American Opinion on the French 
Revolution sketches the attitude of Jefferson, 
Gouverneur Morris, the American Minister to* 
France, and Monroe; the brief and fruitless mission . 
of the French Minister Genet in 1798%to drag the 
United States into war; the democratic societies, 
and the evidence of contemporary litesaturé” “A 
briefer account of American opinion is provided in 
book iv. of F. 8. Oliver’s spirited biography of 
Alexander Hamilton. 
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4 THE influence of the Revolution on the ideas, - 
“policy, and institutions of France has moulded the 
“history of the succeeding century. Almost every 
writer and politician who has attempted to guide 
his countrymen has been compelled to define his 
_Telation to the greatest event in the life of his 
mountry. Some typical judgments by distin- 
_ guished ~men have been collected in Janet’s La 
Philosophie de la Révolution Frangaise. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century French 
thought was divided into the schools of the 
Counter-revolution and the supporters of “ the 
principles pf 1789.” ‘The most powerful opponent 
of the Revolution who used the French language 
-was Joseph de Maistre. The Savoyard nobleman, 
who summoned the survivors from the revolu- 
tionary flood to rally round the principle of 
authority embodied in the Pope, may be studied 
in John Morley’s essay in Critical Miscellanies, 
vol. i, and in Cogordan’s excellent volume 
in the Grands écrivains, francais. The moderate 
Liberals, who admired the principle of “the 
separation of powers” enshrined in the British 
Constitution, were known as the Doctrinaires. 
44 
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Both schools of thought are included in the first 
“volume of Faguet’s incomparabke Politiques. et 
moralistes du dia-neuvidme siécle, which dissects 
the ideas of de Maistre and de Bonald, Madar 
de Staél and Benjamin Constant, Royer-Collard 
and Guizot. The most comprehensive and illu- 
minating survey of political thought since the 
- Revolution is to be found in the massive work of , 
Henri Michel, L’Idée de PEtat: essai sur Uhistoine* 
des théories sociales et politiques en France depuis * 
la Révolution. Those who desire to trace the 
operattoh of the ideas of the Revolution in the 
debates and struggle of French politics up to the 
final expulsion of the Bourbons in 1880 should~ 
consult Duvergier de Hauranne’s great, Histoire 
du gouvernement parlementaire en France, which 
Acton. pronounced to contain more profound ideas 
and more political science than any other work 
known to him. ‘ 
The extension of the principle of equality of 
rights, which was the gospel of the Revolution and 
the mainspring of its energies, proceeded. in eyer-~ 
widening circles throughout the nineteenth century,~ 
like the effect of a stone thrown into a staghant 
pond. The conception of common citizenship 
rendered it impossible to maintain the disabilities 
of the Jews. Equally impossible was it to tolerate 
slavery. Nor was it fogical any longer to evade 
the demand for equal” rights and equal oppor- 
tunities for the sexes. Above all the principle of 
equality gave an incalculable impetus to socialism. 
- o 
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The-nationalizition of the land makes frequent 
appearance in the pamphlets of the revolutionary 
era; and with the conspiracy of Babeuf in 1797 
“sopialism ceased to be merely a speculative doctrine 
and became a political programme. The whole- 
sale transfer of land—and the circumstances under 
which it took place—undermined the idea of the 
;sacredness of property; and when the promised 
equality of political rights failed to secure the 
welfare and happiness of the masses the elastic 
principle of equality was stretched to embrace the 
economic sphere. The Tiers Etat having now 
extracted from the Revolution most of the benefits 
“Ghat it could provide, it is in the socialist move- 
‘ment thot the operation of its leading idea is most 
clearly traceable at the present time. 

If equality of rights and of opportunity was 
the cerfiral tenet of the revolutionary faith, the 
sovereignty of the people was its necessary corol- 
lary. When the doctrine of hereditary privilege 
was abandoned the death-knell of autocracy, en- 
“Kghtenedpr unenlightened, was sounded, and power 
could only reside in the mass or the majority of 
citizens. The third watchword of the Revolution, 
nationality, was foreign to the cosmopolitan 
teaching on which its leaders were nourished, nor 
did it make its appearance till Europe began to 
threaten interference; byt it arose naturally from 
the conception of populr sovereignty. Before 
1792 men had thought of States as districts subject 
to a certain authority rather than as nations 
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bound together by ties of blood, rel.gion, language, 
common traditions and aspiraticns. The French 
Revolution astonished Europe by the spectacle 
of a nation thinking and acting independently of ~” 
its Government. The conception of nationality 
was condemned at Vienna; but the idea had taken 

_root, and the arrangements of ‘the Congress in 
which the principle was violated were precisely. 
those which were most speedily upset. The 
doctrine of nationality was no more invented by- 
the Revolution than the doctrines of equality and 
popular sovereignty; but their adoption by France 
opened a new chapter in the life of humanity, 
and their proclamation in the strident tones of 
the revolutionary trumpet carried the szspel of © 
democracy to the uttermost parts of the earti:. 
“ France did more than conquer Europe,” writes 
Sorel in an eloquent passage; “ she converved her. 
Victorious even in their defeat, the French won — 
over to their ideas the very nations which revolted 
from their domination. The princes most eagerly 
bent on penning in the Revolution saw it, 07. 
returning from their crusade, sprouting“in the scx: 
of their own estates which had been fertilized by 
the blood of French soldiers. The French Revolu- 
tion only ceased to be a source of strife between 
France and Europe to inaugurate a political and « 
social revolution whieh in less than half a century 
had changed the face o: the European world.” 
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